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ABSTRACT 

Findings of a study that examined principals' 
attitudes toward recent school reform, initiated by the Chicago 
School Reform Act of 1988, are presented in this paper. A survey of 
550 Chicago public elementary and high school princip>3«-ls yielded 457 
responses, an overall response rate of 83 percent. Findings indicate 
that principals' moderately positive ratings of school governance are 
consistent with those of teachers who were surveyed in a previous 
study. Schools with effective governance arrangements are smaller and 
have higher levels of teacher coUegiality and positive 
school-community relations. Principals report improvement in 
classroom teaching and community relations, but no significant change 
in the organization of teachers' work. However, many poor schools 
remain relatively untouched by school reform. Finally, principals are 
optimistic about their schools and see positive practices emerging, 
but do not necessarily feel better about their own work. They 
experience increased accountability and administrative demands, 
reduced authority, inadequate resources, constraints in removing 
incompetent teachers, and lack of time to devote to instructional 
leadership. Seventy-five percent plan to leave the principalship 
within 10 years. (Contains 10 endnotes.) (LMI) 
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Charting Reform: The Principals' Perspective 



Chart if i}^ Reform: The PrinJtpals' Perspective is the result of a collaborative project spon- 
sored by the Consortium on Chicago School Research. In all, 457 (out of 550) Chicago Pub- 
lic elementary and high school principals responded to this survey, resulting in an overall 
response rate of 83 percent. (A technical report and public use data file will be available in 
the near future.) Survey response rates of this magnitude are rare unless respondents are 
strongly motivated. We provided no tangible incentives to principals for completing the sur- 
vey, and thus we interpret the high response rate as indicating their desire to express their 
views on school reform and school improvement to the general public. 

Altogether the survey contained fifteen pages of questions that required forty-five to 
seventy-five minutes to complete. The survey was administered in June of 1992. In most 
cases, principals completed the surveys during district service center meetings. In other cases, 
surveys were mailed directly to principals' homes and returned to the Clonsortium in 
self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

Prior to the development of the survey, the Consortium held focus groups with 
principals, teachers, and administrators in the system as well as representatives from 
business, philanthropic and community-based organizations about the types of information 
that should be gathered. 

A principal advisory committee devoted considerable time, energy, and expertise to the 
project, offering valuable advice about the survey, how it should be administered, and how 
the results might besr be distributed. The principal advisory group, along with other groups 
involved in the development of the survey, had an opportunity to comment on the statistics 
presented in this report and helped us to interpret and improve the presentation of findings. 
We express sincere thanks to all who generously gave of their time to make this project 
successful. A list of the principal advisory committee members follows. 
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Theresa Byrd-Snuth 


Hearst Elementary 
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Ida Cross 


Mayo Elementary 


Yvonne Nlinor 


Dyett Middle 


Ralph Cusick 


Schurz High 


Karen Morris 


Saucedo Magnet 


Audrey Poiialdson 


Darwm Elementary 


Richard Morris 
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C!ydney h'ields 
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Pernecie IHigh 
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Jeanme M. Ciallo 
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Edis Snyder 
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( »ei>rgia Hudson 
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Byrd Elementary 
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Taft High 


I.arry McDou^ald 


DeDiego Academy 
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Cvnthia Wnek 


Schubert Elementary 



The folio wnig irea researchers also assisted with this survey: Lascelles .Anderson, University ot Illinois at 
C hicago; Marilyn Bizar, National-Louis University; Stephen Brown, Northeastern Illinois University; and 
Beniamin D. Wright, University of Chicago. Special thanks to our external r^'viewer, Kent Peterson, 
I University of Wisconsin. 

Editor's note: Some survey' questions have been sborteued ifi this report because of space 
UfKitattons, The orii^inal survey ts available from the Consortium on request. 

This report reflects the interpretations of the authors. Although the Consortium Steering 
Committee provided technical advice and reviewed an earlier version of the report, no formal 
endorsement by these individuals, or{*anizations or the full Consortium should be assumed. 
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The Chicago School Reform Act of 1988 substaiuialiy changed the Clhicago Public 
Schools. Few individuals or groups were affected more directly than principals. 
Not only did they lose their job tenure, but they became accountable to a parent- 
and community-dominated local school council, which, among other things, had 
"hire and fire'' authority over them. Given the principals' key role in promoting im- 
provement, it seemed important at this juncture to take a closer look at Chicago 
school reform from their perspective. 

Our report is organized around four major topics: principals' reactions to 
school reform and its new governance structures; principals' assessments of their 
teachers and efforts to improve the human resources of their schools; the restruc- 
turing activities occurring in their schools; and, finally, a section on the principals 
themselves — who they are, how they spend their time, the roadblocks they face, 
and their feelings about their job.* 



Rea ctions to School Reform and Its 
New Governance Structure^^^^H 



Principals' General Attitudes toward School Reform 

Charting Reform: The Principals^ 
Perspective asked a series of ques- 
tions about principals' general reac- 
tions to school reform and the im- 
pact it has had on their school com- 
munities. (Only those respondents 
who were Chicago Public School 
principals prior to September 1989 
answered these questions.) In gen- 
eral, principals were quite positive. 
Well over three-quarters believe that 
their schools are getting better since 
reform and almost two-thirds are 
more optimistic that their schools 
will improve. Principals also report 
that some positive practices have 
emerged since reform. For example, 
two-thirds agree that staff devek)p- 
ment is now more responsive to 
teachers' needs. Quieting some early 
fears, most principals do not report 
increased conflict in the school (only 29 percent do). 

There is one discordant note, however. Only 41 percent of the princif»als report 
feeling better about working in their schools since reform. Although a large ^>ropor- 
tion of principals express optimism about their schools, this is not always accompa- 
nied by personal good feelings. These responses signal a general theme running 
throughout this report — principals report many positive developments in Chicago's 
schools, but their work and their role have become much more difficult. 

By combining principals' respotises to questiv^ns just discussed with several re- 
lated items, we created a composice index of principals' overall reactions to school 
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Principals' "Report Card" 
on School Reform: 
General Attitudes* 
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reform.- Approximately one-third are very positive, 
another third are moderately positive, and the remain- 
ing third are split between somewhnr negative (22 per- 
cent) and very negative ( 1 1 percent).'' 

In general, principals' reactions to school reform 
appear similar regardless of a schools racial composi- 
tion, percentage of low-income students, percentage of 
students transferring in and out of the school (mobil- 
ity rate), and pre-reform achievement level. Elemen- 
tary and high school principals also report similar 
views. Moreover, both male and female principals and 
principals of different races view the reform similarly. 



Principals' Views on Local School Governance 

In addition to soliciting general reactions to school reform, the survey posed a 
number of specific questions about the key governance features created by reform: 
the local school council (LSC) as a basic policy-making body; the professional per- 
sonnel advisory committee (PPAC), composed o ■ teachers who advise on matters 
of curriculum and instruction; and the School Improvement Plan (SIP), developed 
to guide action toward sustained improvement. Responses to a sample of items 

from ten different facets of local school 
governance (five on the LSC, three on 
the PPAC, and two on the SIP) are re- 
ported below.^ 
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Local School Councils 

Role Clarity. Two years ago, when 
we held focus groups and interviews to 
develop the Consortium s research 
agenda, Achieving School Reform in 
Chicago: What We Need to Knou\ 
many individuals commented that the 
precise role of the LSC was unclear. 
They described considerable uncer- 
tainty about the division between local 
and central office responsibilities, and 
between the policy-making functions 
of the LSC and the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the school principal. 
Two years later it appears that, at least 
from the principals' perspective, this 
second concern has been largely re- 
solved. For example, 80 percent of the principals indicate that they and their LSCs 
have similar understandings of the principal's responsibilities and rights;' 61 per- 
cent believe that the LSC has a clear understanding of its role and responsibilities. 
More generally, most principals believe that their LSCs grant them sufficient auton- 
omy to do their jobs and respect the principals' view about how things should be 
done in the school. 
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LSC Effectiveness and 
Principal Evaluation 
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LSC Abuse of Authority. Concerns were also raised during the early days of re- 
form that LSCs might attempt to exceed their authority and coerce principals to 
take improper actions. We found little evidence of such abuse of authority in this 
survey. For example, only 14 percent of the principals claim that their councils 
meddle in internal school matters, and only 5 percent feel pressured to spend 
money inappropriately. In general, the boundaries of proper LSC action appear to 
be respected in all but a small number of schools, according to principals. 

LSC Effectiveness, Principals are 
somewhat less positive in their re- 
sponses about LSC effectiveness, al- 
though they are still more positive than 
negative. Fifty-eight percent of the prin- 
cipals believe that the LSC contributes 
to academic improvements in the 
school, 20 percent disagree, and 22 per- 
cent give a "neutrar response. Fifty- 
five percent report that their LSC is an 
effective policy-making body, but 18 
percent do not, and 27 percent are 

neutral. Although more than half of 

the principals give their LSCs positive 

marks on a range of questions of this 

sort, about 20 percent typically do not, 

and about one-quarter give '^neutral" 

responses. 

Principal Evaluation Process. One 

of the major responsibilities of the LSC 

is to evaluate the principal each year. 

Almost 60 percent of the principals report that their 

LSCs have employed fair and objective procedures 

to judge their performance (24 percent responded 

"neutral" and 17 percent disagree). Fewer than 40 

percent, however, indicate that their LSC provided 

constructive suggestions as a result of the evalu- 
ation process. In fact, the most common response to 

this question was "neutral,"" suggesting that many 

principals have doubts about how effective councils 

are at this task. Sensitive and insightful personnel 

evaluation is difficult even under the best of circum- 
stances. The kinds of ratings reported here are not 

markedly different from what teachers said in 

Charting Reform: The Teachers' Turn about the 

adequacy of the evaluations they receive from 

school principals. 

LSC Activity. Most principals report that their 

LSC met six to ten times in the period between Janu- 
ary and June of 1992. This amounts to one or two 

meetings a ni ^nth. About half of the council meet- 
ings have between four and ten guests, about a quar- 
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LSC Activity 



Since January 1992, how many regu- 
lar meetings has your LSC held? 

1 to 5 18% 



6 to 10 
1 1 or more 



75% 
7% 



What is the approximate average at- 
tendance of adult guests in the audi- 
ence at LSC meetings? 

0to3 25% 

4 to 10 49% 
11 or more 26% 

How many committees does your 
LSC have that meet regularly (more 
than twice a year)? 

None 
1 to2 
3 to 4 

5 or more 



15% 
28% 
40% 



17% 
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ter have almost no outside participants, and about a quarter have more than ten. 
The typical LSC operates with three or four subcommittees, although about a sixth 
of the LSCs have no subcommittees: another sixth have five or more. Combining 
these statistics, we find a considerable range in the level of LSC activity across Chi- 
cago's schools. Principals report extensive LSC activity in approximately 1 9 per- 
cent of the schools. In these places, LSCs meet at least once a month and eight or 
more adult guests attend each meeting. These schools also have at least three active 
LSC committees. li\ another 54 percent of the schools, the level of LSC activity is 
lower, but still regular. LSC meetings are held at least monthly, but with fewer 
guests and two or less active committees. In the remaining 27 percent of schools, 
only minimal activity is occurring, and LSCs meet less frequently than once a 
month. (This does still meet the requirement of the legislation, which only calls for 
a minimum of two meetings each year.) 

LSC Summary. Overall, most LSCs meet regularly and most principals are 
comfortable with how their LSCs are functioning. The majority of principals feel 
that they have developed a viable working relationship with their LSCs, and that 
the boundaries between policy-making and administrative roles are relatively clear. 
However, the principals are somewhat more divided about the effectiveness of their 
LSCs and how well the LSC evaluates them. 

We combined the information in the five LSC indicator clusters described 

above to create a summary measure of principals' rat- 
ings of their LSCs. By this summary measure, 36 per- 
cent of the principals report that their councils are 
working very >^ ell. Principals in these schools give very 
positive reports on at least three of the five LSC indica- 
tor clusters and positive reports on the remainder. An- 
other 50 percent of the principals give their LSCs 
somewhat positive ratings. Principals in this group typi- 
cally offer moderately positive responses on most of 
the clusters, with perhaps a negative re- 
port on one dimension. Only 14 percent 
of the principals give consistently nega- 
tive ratings across three or more of the 
five clusters. Principals in these schools 
are adamant that their LSCs are not 
working effectively. 



Principals' "Report Card" 
on School Reform: 
LSC Performance 
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Professional Personnel Advisory 
Committee 

PPAC Effectiveness. Principals are 
mostly positive about the effectiveness 
of their PPACs. For example, almost 60 
percent report that the PPAC helps to 
improve curriculum and instruction in 
their schools and about an equal propor- 
tion indicate that the PPAC has devel- 
oped concrete suggestions for school 
improvement. In contrast, about 20 per- 
cent of the principals indicate negative 
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Typical Pattern of 
Governance Relations 



responses on these items, indicating 
that not all schools have effective 
PPACs to advise on curriculum and in- 
structional issues. 

PPAC-Principal Relations. Regard- 
less of whether principals view their 
PPACs as effective, they almost imani- 
mously report positive relationships 
with the PPAC. Over 80 percent com- 
municate regularly with the PPAC, and 
over 85 percent describe their relation- 
ship with the PPAC as cooperative. Sur 
vey reports indicate that negative 
PPAC-principal relations exist in only 
about 5 percent of the schools. 

PPAC'LSC Relations. Principals' 
reports about PPAC-LSC relations are 
more uneven. Fewer than half (45 per- 
cent) report that the PPAC makes regu- 
lar presentations to the LSC. Slightly 
more than half (56 percent) agree that 
the LSC seeks advice from the PPAC 
on instructional programs and issues. These 
data indicate that in a substantial number ot 
schools the working relationship of the 
PPAC and LSC may be cordial but weak. 
Since the PPAC was intended as a major 
source of advice on instructional improve- 
ment, and since faculty participation in for- 
mulating policies on such matters is widely 
viewed as a key to their successful implemen- 
tation, LSC-PPAC relations need to be 
strengthened in many schools. 

PPAC Summary. Combining the infor- 
mation from the three PPAC clusters, v/e 
find that 3 1 percent of the principals assign 
high ratings to their PPACs. In addition to 
having very good working relations with 
their PPACs, principals in these schools give 
positive marks for PPAC effectiveness and 
PP.\C-LSC relations. The PPACs in these 
schools appear well integrated into local 
school governance activity. Another 54 per- 
cent of the principals give somewhat positive 
marks to their PPACs; 15 percent are gener- 
ally negative. While the principal and PPAC 
may have a good working relationship in 
these latter cases, principals typically report that the PPAC does not have regular 
communication or interaction with the I-SC and is relatively ineffective. 
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Principals' "Report Card' 
on School Reform: 
PPAC Performance 
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School Improvement Plans 

SIP Development More than 
three-quarters of the principals 
agree that the LSC participated in 
developing the SIP. About half re- 
port that the PPAC played a major 
role in developing the SIP. About 
half of the principals also said, 
"Basically, I developed the SIF." 
Because ail of these could occur si- 
multaneously, these items are diffi- 
cult to interpret individually. The 
law stipulates that the SIP must be 
developed by the principal with ad- 
vice from the PPAC and is subject 
to formal approval by the LSC. The 
intent was an inclusive process that 
engaged parents, teachers, and com- 
munity members under the leader- 
ship of the school principal. The 
indicator cluster that we developed 
here, which consists of five items like the three reported above, measures the over- 
all inclusiveness of the planning process. 

SIP Implementation. In general, principals offer very positive reports about the 
implementation of the SIP. For example, they overwhelmingly agree (80 percent) 
that the SIP helps their schools focus on common goals. Similarly, almost two- 
thirds report that the SIP has already led to academic improvements. Less than 10 

percent offer negative assessments of the utility of 
their school improvement plan. 

. SIP Summary. Overall, 1 8 percent of the princi- 
pals give very positive ratings to both the develop- 
ment and implementation of the SIP in their schools. 
We classified another 63 percent of the reports as 
somewhat positive. The remaining 19 percent offer a 
clearly negative assessment of the development proc- 
ess, and no better than a weak positive assessment on 
implementation. 
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Principals' "Report Card" 

on School Reform: 
School Improvement Plan 
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Principals' "Report Card" 
on School Reform: 
Overall Assessment of 
Local School Governance 
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Overall Progress on the Major Governance Elements 
of School Reform 

in order to summarize the information on school 
governance described so far, we created a composite 
governance indicator based on the ten measures of 
LSC, PPAC, and SIP performance. We find that 25 
percent of the principals give their schools very high 
ratings on two or more aspects of local school govern- 
ance. Another 44 percent give very high responses in 
one area with moderately positive ratings in the other 
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two. Twenty-one percent offer mixed views, positive about some aspects but nega- 
tive about others. The remaining 10 percent of the principals offer consistently 
negative responses about their LSC, PPAC, and SIP. 

In Charting Reform: The Teachers' Turn we found thav teachers' views about 
school reform did not depend on 

the neighborhoods in which their Elementary Schools with "Very Positive" 

schools were located. A similar Ov erall Governance Rating _ 

finding emerged here. In the map 
on the right the "very positive" 
elementary schools are widely dis- 
persed across the city. (Because 
there are relatively few high 
schools in each of the four 
groups, we have excluded them 
from this display.) None of the ba- 
sic compositional characteristics 
of schools (percentage low in- 
come students, percentage limited 
English speaking students, racial 
composition, or student mobility 
rate) are significantly related to 
the overall school governance 
rating. In general, the principal 
ratings of school governance are 
relatively consistent with teacher 
ratings of the LSC, the PPAC, and 
the SIP from the teacher survey — 
that is, on average, the schools 
that received high ratings from 
teachers also tended to receive 
high ratings from principals. 

We undertook a number of 
analyses to better understand the 
characteristics of elementary 
schools where principals are more 
likely to report effective govern- 
ance arrangements. A few key findings stand out. These schools have higher levels 
of teacher collegiality and positive school-community relations (as reported in last 
year s teachers' survey). They also are more likely to be smaller schools. That is, 
the elementary schools with the lowest ratings have significantly larger student en- 
rollments than elementary schools with higher ratings. 

The results of the principals' survey are generally consistent with those re- 
ported last year in Charting Reform: The Teachers' Turn. Small school size facili- 
tates the successful implementation of the local school governance provisions in 
Chicago's school reform. The reported higher levels of teacher collegiality and 
school community relations can also be viewed as resulting from this smaller struc- 
ture. It is easier to maintain in smaller schools the personal, trusting relationships 
among parents and professionals on which effective local school governance and, 
for that matter, good schooling itself depends. 
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To assure anonymity, 
we have shifted the 
location of schools 
toward the center ot 
a neighborhood. 
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Finally, although the overall 
thrust of principals' reports about lo- 
cal school governance is generally 
positive, we note that a significant 
number of principals are still some- 
what uneasy about sharing power 
with both parents and teachers. 
While well over half (59 percent) of 
the principals reject the statement, 
"Parents ought to leave school deci- 
sion making to professionals," 23 
percent are neutral on this issue, and 
1 8 percent endorse it. Similarly, 
while 68 percent disagree that par- 
ticipatory management is a trend 
that will eventually fade, 23 percent 
are neutral and 9 percent agree. 
Moreover, even though LSCs have a 
super-majority of parents and com- 
munity members, principals still ex- 
ert considerable influence over 
them. Almost 60 percent of the principals report that on all important matters, 
they make the final decision. Similarly, more than two-thirds of the principals 
indicate that they are generally able to get the LSC to do what they want. Even so, 
45 percent of the principals would prefer that the LSC be just an advisory group. 
Thus, although principals appear comfortable working with and seeking advice 
from the LSC, some are still reticent about fully accepting the council as a decision- 
and policy-making body. 
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Human Resources in Chicago Schools 



We asked principals a number of questions about their staff, including the degree 
of cooperation and collegiaHty among teachers, their level of commitment, subject 
matter expertise, and activities to improve the overall quality of school staff. Their 
responses are described in this section. 
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CollegiaHty, Commitment and Expertise 

In most schools, principals report that working relationships among teachers are 
collegial and supportive. More than three-quarters of the principals agree that 
there is a great deal of cooperation 
among staff members and that staff 
members in their schools support and 
encourage each other. (Principals in 
about a quarter of the schools do not 
characterize their staffs in this way.) 
Translating positive feelings into spe- 
cific collaborative behaviors, however, 
is a bit more difficult. For example, 
slightly less than two-thirds of the prin- 
cipals report that teachers make a con- 
scious effort to coordinate their 
teaching with what occurs at other 
grade levels. This means that, accord- 
ing to principals, cross-grade articula- 
tion is not a common practice in a 
significant number of schools. 

Principals are divided in their as- 
sessments of teachers' commitment 
and expertise. Two-thirds of the prin- 
cipals believe that most or almost all 

of their teachers feel responsible that 

all students learn. Slightly more than 

half of the principals report that 

most or almost all of their teachers 

take responsibility for improving the 

school. One-third of the principals, 

however, judge that half or fewer of 

their teachers take responsibility for 

M students learning, and almost 50 

percent of the principals report that 

half or fewer of their teachers take re- 
sponsibility for school improvement. 

Thus, many principals still express 

significant concerns about the level 

of commitment among a substantial 

portion of their staff. 

I'lementary school principals 

were also asked to rate the subject 
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What Principals Think of Their 
School Support Services 



Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 
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Engineering and custodial staff 
are responsive to my requests. 

Local police are responsive 
to my requests. 

Food service staff is responsive 
to my requests. 



While the percentage of principals who agree is relatively 
high, it is important to remember that each of these serv- 
ices is essential for a school. The fact that approximately 
one-quarter of the principals do not feel that engineers and 
custodians are responsive to their requests suggests that 
these schools face significant operational problems. 
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matter expertise of their teach- 
ers (high school principals did 
not have a comparable set of 
questions). These principals 
generally show the greatest 
confidence in teachers' grasp 
of reading and language arts. 
Two-thirds report that most 
or almost all of their teachers 
have a good grasp of these 
subjects. Yet one-third of the 
principals express doubts about 
the competence of a significant 
portion of their faculty in this 
area. Since reading/language 
arts is essential subject matter, 
and since the teaching of other 
subjects depends on students' 
skill in this area, such reports 
are cause for concern. 
Slightly over half of the principals feel that most or almost all of their teachers 
have a good grasp of mathematics. The picture is worse for social studies and sci- 
ence. In both cases over 50 percent of the principals indicate that only half or 
fewer of their teachers have a good grasp of these ::-ubjects. Although the results are 
somewhat difficult to evaluate because many elementary schools are departmental- 
ized in the upper grades, with teachers specializing in the subjects they teach, prin- 
cipals nonetheless appear to be expressing concern about the teaching competence 
of a substantial proportion of their facu!* " "articularly salient is the discrepancy 
betv/een principals' views and teacher *ws on this issue. In last year's teacher 

survey. Charting Reform: The Teach- 
ers' Turn^ 95 percent of the elemen- 
tary school teachers indicated they 
felt confident teaching reading, writ- 
ing, and mathematics. Principals, 
however, do nor reflect the same con- 
fidence, implying a need for sus- 
tained staff development in the 
content and pedagogy of particular 
school subjects. The lack of a com- 
mon understanding here among 
teachers and principals may make 
difficult the planning of meaningful 
professional development activities. 

Improving Human Resources 

There is a growing recognition that 
as reform moves from governance is- 
sues to school and classroom issues, 
much ongoing professional develop- 
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HUMAN RESOURCES IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 



ment will be needed. When asked about such efforts, most principals indicate that 
there are active professional development programs in their schools and that teach- 
ers are involved in planning these programs. However, they also report that not 
enough time is being set aside for either professional development or teacher evalu- 
ation. Seventy-one percent do not think there is adequate time for professional de- 
velopment, and 81 percent feel the same about teacher evaluation. 



Improving Human Resources in Schools* 
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Principals have three basic avenues for developing their staff. In addition to es- 
tablishing ongoing professional development, they also can try to hire talented 
teachers and dismiss teachers who are performing poorly. Several questions probed 
principals' views of these options. 

Principals were most positive about the new authority granted them under 
school reform to hire teachers of their own choosing. Over two-thirds of the princi- 
pals agreed with the statement, have 

more autonomy in selecting teachers/^ and Recruiting New Teachers 

only 17 percent disagreed. Moreover, princi- 
pals in many schools appear to be using 
their new authority actively. One-third re- 
port hiring 20 percent or more faculty new 
to the school in the past three years. This 
suggests a substantial influx of "new blood" 
into a significant number of schools across 
the city, with principals able to select the 
teachers they wanted. 

Principals arc most negative about their 
ability to dismiss non-performing teachers. Virtually none of the principals feels 
that the new remediation procedures introduced by reform are helpful. Neither do 
they feel that the new procedures make it easier to remove non-performing teach- 
ers. It is important to note that principals appear concerned in this regard about a 
relatively small number of teachers. For example, when asked about the number of 
teachers they would like to see leave, 60 percent of the principals indicated 10 per- 
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Percent of Teachers that Principals 
Would Like to See Leave 
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cent or fewer. In a typical elementary school, 
this amounts co three or perhaps four teachers. 

Finally, principals are fairly divided on the 
question of whether the quality of the teaching 
force has improved. Thirty-seven percent of 
the principals report that the quality of the 
teaching force has improved since reform, 37 
percent are neutral, and 26 percent do not re- 
port itnprovements in the teaching force. 



Taking Advantage of External Resources 

As local schools begin to take on responsibility for their own improvement, it is 
important to consider the external resources available to support these efforts. Prin- 
cipals were asked to list the various organizations with which they have contact- 
social service, community, education, advocacy groups, etc.— and to note whether 
each is within the immediate neighborhood of their schools. Contact with neigh- 
borhood organizations is quite frequent. About half the principals report working 
with neighborhood organizations six or more times per month. 

We also asked principals to list the educational organizations with which their 

schools have regular, ongoing re- 



Contact with External Organizations 




lationships. It is significant that 
one-third of the principals do 
not list any educational organiza- 
tions, including colleges and uni- 
versities, educational advocacy 
groups, federally funded educa- 
tional programs, national restruc- 
turing organizations, 
professional educators' organiza- 
tions, and so on. Moreover, 23 
percent of those who do say 
their schools have regular con- 
tact with educational groups in- 
dicate that such contact is fairly 
infrequent — as little as once a 
month. At the other end of the 
spectrum, however, 9 percent of 
the schools have almost daily 
contact or even more with some external educational group. 

These results indicate that although reform has catalyzed a considerable 
amount of activity on the part of Chicago's educational and community organiza- 
tions to assist schools in the change process, a large number of schools still do not 
have regular, ongoing relationships with external groups who can help support the 
development of their educational programs. As the focus ot reform shifts to instruc- 
tional improvement, it is difficult to envision how such schools will be able to 
make significant progress without sustained external assistance in this area. 
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School Restructuring 



Although school reform did not mandate specific new educational programs, it cre- 
ated opportunities for innovative initiatives to emerge. The principals' survey con- 
tained a series of questions designed to assess the scope of restructuring activity in 
three areas: classroom teaching, teachers' work, and community ties. Principals 
reported on the changes that have occurred in their schools, specifying whether 
these changes were initiated prior to or since school reform. 

Prevalence of Various Restructuring Activities 

Classroom Teaching. Principals were asked about a range of new instructional 
practices that might be developing in their schools. Computers, the most frequently 
mentioned tool added since reform, are now reported to be in use in over 75 per- 
cent of the schools. Small group work is also now reported as a regular practice in 
almost three-quarters of the city s schools. 



Restructuring Classroom Teaching 
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Studants invoNad m tf» planning conduct and a valuation of thair work 



Several items in this inventory asked about practices associated with "authentic 
learning." Features such as deep engagement of students in subject matter, making 
students active participants in the learning process, and assessment that emphasizes 
student production of knov^ledge are becoming more prevalent. Principals report 
that about one-third of the schools initiated these activities prior to reform, and an- 
other quarter indicate moving in this direction since reform. However, one key di- 
mension of authentic learning— student involvement in the planning, conduct, and 
evaluation of their own work— is reported by only a small percentage of schools.^ 

Teachers' Work. Restructuring the school as a workplace— to encourage mean- 
ingful collegial interaction and to extend teachers' roles— is a complex undertak- 
ing. The activities about which we inquired tended to separate into two groups. 
The first group contains the three most prevalent practices: program decisions 
based on student performance, coordination between teachers and other service 
professionals, and staff development. More than 60 percent of the principals re- 
ported that these activities are taking place. The more innovative workplace prac- 
tices that require changes in teachers' basic roles and encourage them to expand 
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Restructuring Teachers' Work 
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their activity beyond the classroom are much less prevalent. They have been imple- 
mented in fewer than half of the schools. 

Community Ties. Reform provided the opportunity for schools to expand rela- 
tionships with outside organizations, including parents and community members, 
community agencies, and educational institutions. The principals overwhelmingly 
reported that formal parent and community volunteer programs are active in their 
schools (79 percent). Programs involving parents in the students' academic lives 
are somewhat less prominent (55 percent). Contact with an institution of higher 
learning is also less common; only 50 percent of the schools have such an arrange- 
ment. However, these relationships have increased considerably since reform. The 
final item, external mentoring programs, is a scarce resource that must be sought 
out diligently by a school. Not surprisingly, this is the least prevalent activity, with 
only 20 percent of the schools reporting such a program. 



Restructuring Cotntnunity Ties 
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SCHOOL RESmUCTURING 



School Efforts at Restructuring: Prior to Reform and Now 

After tabulating the responses of the elementary school principals, we are able to 
categorize the degree of reported restructuring in instruction, teachers' work, and 
community ties within each school, both prior to reform and currently.' Four levels 
of restructuring are identified: minimal, limited, moderate, or extensive. Schools 
classified as "minimal" are likely to have the practices in category 1 (see the three 
restructuring displays), but less likely to have those in categories 2 through 4. 
Schools classified as "limited" are likely to have implemented the practices of cate- 
gories 1 and 2 but not 3 and 4. This same logic holds for schools denoted as "mod- 
erate" and "extensive."" The resulting distribution of schools is described below. 



School Efforts at Restructuring: Prior to Reform and Now* 
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Classroom Teaching. Elementary school principals report considerable recent 
development in this area. Prior to reform, less than one-fourth of the schools had 
engaged much in other than the most prevalent restructuring practices— introduc- 
ing computers and small group work. Since reform, however, the percentage of 
schools which report incorporating more authentic learning methods into class- 
rooms has increased substantially. Fifty-two percent of the schools currently report 
moderate to extensive activity in this area. Nevertheless, 23 percent of the schools 
continue to report only minimal instructional change. Although the shift toward 
new practices is encouraging, the percentage of schools that have yet to introduce 
any restructuring activity may be cause for some concern. 

Teachers' Work. According to the principals, the organization of teachers' 
work has not changed as extensively since reform in comparison to the other two 
areas of restructuring. Thirty percent of the schools continue to report only mini- 
mal restructuring in this area with another 35 percent still reporting only limited re- 
structuring in teachers' work. That is, their efforts have been limited primarily in 
the more traditional activities, such as developing relationships with human service 
professionals and enhancing teacher participation in selecting in-service topics. 

Such a small amount of reported change is perhaps not unexpected since the 
more innovative practices necessitate deep structural reorganization of schools. 
Teachers traditionally conduct their work in relative autonomy within the class- 
room. To extend teachers' roles and to engage them in cooperative work involves 
not only changing activities but also changing normative conceptions of their roles. 
Kstablishcd school codes and collective bargaining agreements may also impede 
these new efforts. 



Community Ties. The most dramatic shifts are reported in the area of school 
ties. Sixty percent ot the principals currently report moderate to extensive activity 
in this area — twice as much as prior to reform. In addition, fewer than one-fifth of 
the schools remain in the minimal category. Reform sought to encourage schools to 
look into their communities for resources and solutions to local problems. In this 
regard, the principals' reports indicate that reform has been highly effective. 

Differences among Schools in the Progress of Restructuring 

Schools exhibit contrasting patterns of restructuring. Some report extensive activ- 
ity prior to reform, others report minimal activity prior to reform but significant re- 
structuring in the last three years, and a third group indicates minimal activity 
both before and since school reform. The heuristic graph Patterns of School Re- 
structuring displays these groups of schools, where the vertical axis represents the 
level of restructuring prior to reform and the horizontal axis represents the amount 
of change in practices since reform. The ^'previously restructured" schools (group 
1) I'eport extensive reorganization initiated prior to reform in at least two of the 
three areas of restructuring. In contrast, "recently restructured" schools (group 3) 
report minima! activity prior to reform but have changed extensively since then. It 
appears that reform catalyzed restructuring in these schools. Group 2 contnins two 
subsets of non-restructured schools: a group of relatively high-achieving schools 
(average pre-reform score on the Illinois Goals Assessment Program [IGAP] is 234) 
and another of very low-achieving schools (pre-reform IGAP 177). We label the 
former group as "compLicent" and the latter group as "left behind. 



Patterns of School Restructuring 
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SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 



These four groups of schools differ from each other in several interesting and 
systematic ways. The previously restructured schools look ordinary in terms of ba- 
sic characteristics. Their pre-reform achievement scores were about 200 on the 
IGAP (the same as the citywide average but below the state average), and 79 per- 
cent of their students are classified as low income (again, like the citywide aver- 
age). The racial composition of these schools is also generally representative of the 
school system. 

The previously restructured schools are distinctive in certain vital respects, 
however. Almost aU of them have had stable principal leadership dating back to 
the period prior to reform. The principals report that their PPACs are very effec- 
tive. They also rate their teachers' commitment and expertise highly. In short, these 
schools are characterized by stable, committed professional leadership from both 
principals and teachers. These schools also report consistent contact with external 
educational organizations. Over 63 percent have communication with an educa- 
tional group two or more times each month. Thus, their restructuring efforts are 
supported by both internal initiative and external resources. 

In contrast to this portrait, the recently restructured schools (group 3) are some 
of the most disadvantaged schools in the city. Their pre-reform test scores were 
very low (IGAP average of 178), and 90 percent of their students are classified as 
low income. Both predominantly African-American (65 percent) and predomi- 
nantly Hispanic schools ( 14 percent) are over- represented in this group. The most 
dramatic difference lies in the proportion of new principals. Sevent>'-eight percent 
of these schools have hired new principals since reform (compared to only 6 per- 
cent in the previously restructured schools). These new principals report a high 
sense of satisfaction and believe that they are making a difference in the academic 
development of their students. (See final section of the report for more on this 
topic.) So again, principal leadership appears significant, but in the recently restruc- 
tured schools new leadership is the force that appears to have catalyzed change. 

Also significant, these principals offer the most positive reports about their 
LSCs. These are active councils that have clearly defined roles and understand their 
responsibilities as policy-making bodies. Principals also give high ratings to their 
own relationships with their LSCs, and tney believe they have sufficient authority 
to perform their jobs. They see the SIP as an important tool for charting changes 
and directing school improvement efforts. Unlike the schools where substantial re- 
structuring was reported prior to reform, however, the teachers and the PPAC are 
not considered strong assets. Principals in these schools give teachers only low to 
moderate ratings on expertise. Thus, the leadership for change appears to come 
from an active, effective LSC working cooperatively with a new, energetic principal 
hired by the LSC. 

The recently restructured schools also report extensive connections with exter- 
nal organizations. Forty-five percent have contact with an educational group at 
least twice monthly. In addition, two-thirds of the schools have weekly communica- 
tion with neighborhood organizations, including social service, health, c^nd police 
programs. These contacts undoubtedly provide essential technical advice and basic 
support services to bolster the process of reform. 

The complacent schools (group 2a) were faring relatively well compared to 
other schools in the system prior to reform. They had relatively high pre-reform 
achievement (above the citywide average and close to national norms). This group 
includes many of the more advantaged schools in the system, which have fewer 



low-income students (52 percent). Many of these schools (70 percent) are either in- 
tegrated or racially mixed rather than racially isolated. However, these schools do 
not include restructuring strategies among their priorities; apparently they have a 
more traditional agenda that they continue to pursue. 

None of the basic governance elements of school reform are particularly vital 
in the complacent schools. PPAC effectiveness is rated lower in this group than in 
either of the restructured school groups; LSC ratings are only moderate; and princi- 
pals do not see the SIP as a strategic instrument for improvement. In addition, the 
schools have developed few ties to external organizations that might promote inno- 
vative practices. As far as we can discern, these schools appear to run under fairly 
traditional forms of professional, mainly principal, authority. 

The left behind schools (group 2b) are remarkably similar in basic demographic 
characteristics to the recently restructured schools where reform has catalyzed change 
(group 3). They serve 87 percent low-income students, and many are racially isolated 
(61 percent predominantly African-American, another 18 percent predominantly mi- 
nority). This group of schools also has low achievement (IGAP average of 177). The 
conspicuous difference between the two groups is the amount of restructuring activity. 
The left behind schools report minimal or no restruauring. 

Principals in these schools also give consistently lower ratings to both their 
LSCs and their PPACs, and are particularly negative about the quality of the evalu- 
ations they received from their LSCs. In addition, they report only limited interac- 
tions between the PPAC and LSC over curricular and instructional matters. These 
indicators suggest relatively ineffectual LSCs and PPACs, two of the major ele- 
ments of the reform process. The principals also give low ratings to their teachers' 
levels of commitment and expertise. Finally, the schools' ties to external organiza- 
tions — both educational and neighborhood — are considerably less than either of 
the restructured school groups. Taken together, these schools appear to have very 
low levels of human and social resources both in their professional and their par- 
ent communities. Although 62 percent of the left behind schools have new princi- 
pals, little else appears to have changed. 

Summary of School Restructuring 

Principals report extensive changes, particularly over the last three years, in class- 
room instructioiv the organization of teachers' work, and school ties with the com- 
munity. While considerable work in each of these concerns was initiated in some 
schools prior to 1989, it also appears that much activity has been catalyzed by lo- 
cal school governance refc.n. and the new resources it brought into many schools. 
We caution, however, that all of the information presented in this section is based 
strictly on principals' reports. As a result, we do not know hew teachers, parents, 
and students experience these new practices nor do we know how effective such 
practices actually are. We hope to take a closer look at these issues in subsequent 
Consortium studies. Nevertheless, the sheer expansiveness of the reported efforts — 
the fact that they touch so many schools — suggests broad commitments toward 
change. 
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Prinqipals' Roles and School Leadership 



It is widely held that good schools have good leadership. Thus it seems especially 
critical at this juncture in school reform to examine more closely the role and work 
of the principal. This section discusses changes in the principalship over the last 
three years: the characteristics of the new people who fill these roles, how princi- 
pals spend their time, and how they feel about their work. 



The Changing Principalship 

Newcomtrs to the Job. One of the specific intents of school reform was to 
bring new leadership, more responsive to the needs of local schools, and the com- 
munities and families they serve, into Chicago's schools. The authority of the LSC 
to "hire and fire" principals was key in this regard. 

It is clear from the responses to our survey that substantial changes in leader- 
ship have occurred. Of the current principals, 43 percent have been hired since re- 
form. Almost all of these individuals are new to the principalship (94 percent); 
almost all previously held jobs in the Chicago Public Schools (CPS) (95 percent), 
typically as either a freed assistant principal (43 percent) or a district or central of- 
fice employee (23 percent). Over 65 percent of these new principals either agreed 
or strongly agreed with the statement that, ^'School reform created the opportunity 
for me to become a principal." 

Thus, it appears that a substan- Principal Background Characteristics 

tial number of new people have "'""9 Status 

been brought into the principal- 
ship and, at least for some pre- 
vious employees of the CPS, 
school reform has created new 
opportunities to lead. 

The demographic composi- 
tion of the principalship also 
appears to be changing. More 
female principals are being 
hired than males. There are 

also substantially more new African-American and Hispanic principals as com- 
pared to the number hired prior to reform and retained by their LSCs. New princi- 
pals are also considerably younger than the senior colleagues they are joining. 

Location of New Principals. We undertook a variety of analyses to determine 
if schools that hired new principals share any common features. One factor — the 
racial composition of the school — stands out as the only clear predictor of whether 
or not a school hired a principal 
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in the last three years. New prin- 
cipals are much more likely to 
be found in racially isolated 
schools, both African-American 
and Hispanic, and less likely to 
be found in integrated schools. 

We also examined the chang- 
ing interconnections of the 
race/ethnicity of principals and 
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Changes in the Principalship from 
1989-1992 
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pmMCIPALS' ROLES AND SCHO€>L LEAOeitSHIP 



the racial/ethnic composition ot schools. Over the period from 1989 to 1992, an in- 
creased amount of racial/ethnic matching of principal with school appears to have 
taken place. Today one is more likely to find an African-American principal in a 
predominantly African-American school, a Hispanic principal in a predominantly 
Hispanic school, and a white principal in an integrated or racially mixed school. 
Two very different processes have been at work here. During the first two years of 
school reform, each LSC made a decision whether or not to retain their existing 
principal. There is little evidence that the race/ethnicity of the principal played 
much of a role in these decisions. In fact, in all categories of schools, except ra- 
cially isolated African-American schools, white principals were slightly more likely 
to be retained than their minority colleagues. Hispanics were actually under-re- 
tained. Many of these individuals had been placed in schools during the fall of 
1989 as interim principals to fill vacant positions. Hence, these principals were in 
their first year at their schools when they came up for review by their LSCs. 

In terms of the decision to hire new principals, however, a more race-sensitive 
process appears to be working. In both the predominately African-.American and 
Hispanic schools, LSCs almost uniformly chose (98 percent and 92 percent respec- 
tively) principals whose racial backgrounds match the racial composition of the 
school. Similarly, integrated schools almost uniformly chose white principals. 

Some caution is required in 
interpreting these findings. Prior How are Principals Spending Their Time? 

to reform, the central office di- 
rectly influenced the relation- 
ship between principals' 
race/ethnicity and school racial 
composition. This bureaucratic 
decision-making has now been 
replaced by a market mecha- 
nism influenced both by LSC 
preferences (the "consumers'') 
and principal applicants (the 
''suppliers"). Without more de- 
tailed information about the 
specific processes in each indi- 
vidual school (for example, the 
racial composition of the pool 
of applicants), it is difficult to 
characterize the actual factors 
at work here. 
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How Principals Sperd their Time 

Principals report that school management issues make the largest claim on their 
time, followed closely by instructional leadership efforts, working with local con- 
stituencies, and student activities. On average, principals report spending more than 
ten hours per week on each of these activities. 

N*ore than half of the principals hired prior to reform report that they are now 
spending more time on school management including SIPs, budget, and basic office 
paperwork (which is not surprising since more administrative authority devolved 
to them), and working with local constituencies, including parents, community 
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Principals' Role Discomfort 



I ' ^ now »^O^Jld| 




groups, and the LSC 
(again, not surprising 
since an explicit intent oi 
reform was to promote a 
greater engagement ot 
principals, parents, and 
the local community); al- 
most forty percent report 
spending more time on 
central and district office 
functions such as meet- 
ings, reports, and task 
forces. Both principals 
hired prior to and since 
reform feel they should be spending more time on their own professional develop- 
ment, instructional leadership in their schools, and activities that bring them into 
more direct contact with students. Although principals report that they should 
spend more time on instructional leadership, given the demands on their time and 
the choices they must make, there is no certainty that if they had more time they 
would actually devote it to this activity. 

We have combined these two reports about time use into an overall indicator 
of principal role discomfort: work demands that are taking more time from princi- 
pals than they should, and those activities that principals feel that they should be 
spending more time on but are not. In general, principals sense that they are now 
spending more time than they should on local school management and central and 
district office functions. Administrative aspects of their job divert efforc away from 
those concerns that principals believe deserve more attention — their own profes- 
sional development and instructional leadership. This is especially important since 

school reform legislation states that princi- 
pals should devote 51 percent of their time 
to instructional leadership. 

Principals indicate that they are working 
on average almost sixty hours per week, yet 
they feel that their most critical concern — 
leadership for instructional improvement 
(and enhancing their own capacities to 
^^^^^ lead) — is being displaced by managerial is- 

sues. The time demands of such activities ap- 
pear to limit the effort principals can devote 
to school improvement. 

More generally, these data indicate that 
school reform has increased the principals' 
work load as well as expanded the repertoire 
•B«MdonpmKf>tlihir»dpriorioSiipiemberi9W. of skills they need to function effectively. Chi 

cago s principals appear to be working quite 
hard in response to these new demands, but it remains unclear whether there arc 
sufficient time and resources for them to becdme the school-site leaders envisioned 
under the reform. To date, at least, principals arc spying th.u instrnctiona! develop 
ment is not getting the attention it deserves. 
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PRINCIPALS' ROLES AND SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 



Principals' Feelings about Their Job 

A sense of principals' frustration becomes clear when we turn our attention to 
some other questions we asked regarding the principals' role and their reactions to 
their job. Principals feel overwhelmed by administrative demands ^display opposite 
page). Almost three-quarters of the principals hired prior to reform strongly agree 
that administrative demands have increased since reform. Similarly, about three- 
quarters of all principals either agree 



or strongly agree that they have 
been too busy dealing with other re- 
quirements to give curricular issues 
the attention they deserve. 

One explicit intent of school re- 
form legislation was to make princi- 
pals locally accountable for 
instructional improvement. School 
reform appears to have been highly 
successful in this regard. Well over 
90 percent of the principals feel re- 
sponsible for student achievement 
and feel that they are held account- 
able 'v : achievement in their 
schools'. Over three-quarters of the 
principals hired prior to reform indi- • 
cate that their accountability for im- 
proving their schools has increased 
since reform. 

Nevertheless, principals continue 
to doubt that they have the neces- 
sary resources to effect improvements. 
More specifically, we asked principals to 
rate a list of factors that might act as 

roadblocks'' to doing the job they 
want to do. Six issues stand out as seri- 
ous obstacles for a majority of princi- 
pals. The most prevalent concerns, 
shared by two out of every three princi- 
pals, are inability to provide time for 
teacher planning or professional develop- 
ment and the difficulty in removing 
poor teachers. Other roadblocks are the 
time taken by administrative detail, in- 
ability to obtain sufficient funding, par- 
ent apathy, and constraints imposed by 
collective bargaining agreements. 

These same issues emerged when we 
asked principals, in an open-ended ques- 
tion, about the most frustrating part of 
their work. Thirty-four percent mention 
paperwork demands and cumbersome 
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Roadblocks Facing the Principal 
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Principals' Voices 



Th« most frustrating part of my work is... 

"Not enough time in the day/night to read, ana- 
lyze, initiate, digest and implement all that 
needs to be done." 

"Continually doing added 'Central Office' tasks 
without additional staff. Fighting the bureauc- 
racy over purchasing and paying bills! Paper- 
work! Lack of understanding of what running a 
post-reform school takes." 

"Having too many groups trying to give direc- 
tion that they come into conflict with each 
other" 

"Having to deal with uncooperative, uncaring, 
unprepared tenured teachers who have been al- 
lowed to remain in this school system for 20"^ 
years." 



"Adding time for instruction, planning and cur- 
riculum, and staff development." 



improvement 



procedures tor purchasing, facilities, and 
personnel. Another 21 percent cite not 
enough time and too much to do. Com- 
pleting the list of frustrations are commu- 
nity politics (12 percent) and problems 
with entrenched, incompetent, or uncar- 
ing teachers (7 percent). 

Concern about poor teachers ap- 
peared particularly strongly in princi- 
pals* responses to another open-ended 
question, "What would be your priori- 
ties for changing or adding to the cur- 
rent contract with the Chicago Teachers 
Union?'* One major issue (mentioned by 
42 percent of respondents) clearly stands 
out — make it easier to remove incompe- 
tent teachers. 

Similarly, when we asked principals, 
"If there were one thing you could 
change to improve your school (other 
than money), what would it be?*^ three 
of the four most frequently mentioned 
items concern teachers. Twenty-three per- 
cent mention a need to replace incompe- 
tent staff; 15 percent call for more time 
for curriculum and staff development; 
and 7 percent mention constraints of un- 
ion contracts and collective bargaining 
agreements. In addition, 12 percent men- 
tion improvement of facilities. 

School reform has created consider- 
able role conflict for principals. Their 
sense of local accountability and respon- 
sibility for school improvement has cer- 
tainly been heightened, but principals 
feel that their ability to move aggres- 
sively toward their goals is constrained. 
Administrative demands distract them 
from instructional improvement. There 
are insufficient resources to engage the 
staff development needed for large por- 
tions of the faculty, and they are unable 
to effect the removal of the relatively 
small number of teachers whom they be- 
lieve should not be teaching. Promoting 
substantial school improvement under 
such conditions is surely a difficult task, 
in this light, the amount of new school 
activity reported to be occurring is remarkable. 



What would be your priorities for changing 
or adding to the current contract with the 
Chicago Teachers Union? 

"Removal jt incompetent teachtrs by a better 
procedure than E-3 — it's too lengthy, too in- 
volved." 



if there wore one thing you could change to im- 
prove your school (other than money), what 
would It be? 

"Hire innovative, creative, and energetic staff 
(certified and career service) who have a genu- 
ine concern for the education and well-being of 
our youngsters — those who do not watch the 
clock every day." 

"More frequent opportunities for teachers to 
participate in each other's teaching and plan to- 
gether about school-wide issues." 

"Building improvements — replacing windows. 
Children have to wear coats during the winters- 
teachers threaten to go home." 

"All teachers would work on a one-year con- 
tract and their evaluation each year would not 
be contingent on any previous evaluation." 
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PHINCIPALS' ROLBS AND SOWOL LBADCItSHIP 



Not surprisingly, principals' sense 
ot etticacy and role status arc mixed. 
On the one hand, they overwhelm- 
ingly believe they are making a differ- 
ence in the academic development of 
their students (94 percent either agree 
or strongly agree); they believe they 
have high status in the community 
and feel satisfied most of the time (78 
percent and 77 percent respectively). 
They are somewhat less positive, how- 
ever, about their continuing careers as 
educators in Chicago. Moreover, 64 
percent of those hired prior to reform 
agree or strongly agree that since re- 
form they have less prestige, and 79 
percent disagree or strongly disagree 
that since reform the public respects 
them more. Also relevant in this re- 
gard, some 40 percent feel that their 
success or failure is due primarily to 
factors beyond their control 
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These data take us back to the principals' attitudes toward school reform with 
which we began. Principals are optimistic about their schools and see positive prac- 
tices emerging, but they do not necessarily feel better about their own work. While 
they feel they are helping their students and are valued in their own communities, 
doubt remains about the role they are being asked to fill. When we combine this 
doubt with the very real constraints 
of time, resources, and personnel 
discussed above, a very challenging 
picture of school leadership emerges. 

This idea is certainly driven 
home when we look at principals' re- 
ports about how long they expect to 
remain in the principalship. Over 40 
percent are planning to leave the 
principalship in five years; and 75 
percent expect to be gone in ten years or less. About one-third plan to leave at the 
"early retirement age'' of 55 and another third by age 60. Even among whac 
should be the most favorable group (principals less than 45 years of age and hired 
smce reform), 57 percent plan to be out in ten years or less. 

A good school system must reach a balance between stable institutional leader- 
ship and promoting initiative through new leaders. It seems clear that a great deal 
or energy has been catalyzed in the Chicago Public Schools through the new princi- 
pals hired over the last several years. Much less clear, however, is whether the cur- 
rent career plans of principals will promote the institutionalization of positive 
initiatives or |ust contribute to a repeated cycle of innovation which is never fully 
implemented, and then abandoned as new leadership arrives. This stands as a criti- 
Lal question in charting the future progress of Chicago's school reform. 
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Conclucifng Comments 



Charting Reform: The Principals' Perspective has given elementary and high 
school principals the opportunity to express their views about current eiforts to im- 
prove our city s schools. Principals offer a generally positive account of the state of 
school reform. Local governance appears to be working well in the majority of 
schools. Principals also report that, for the most part, PPACs are functioning and 
that principals have been able to select a substantial number of teachers of their 
own choosing. 

Reform has triggered a burst of restructuring activities in a large number of 
schools. Many principals report a variety of expanded relationships with commu- 
nity agencies and educational institutions as well as increased efforts to change the 
nature of classroom teaching and teachers' work. Although some of this activity be- 
gan prior to reform, there seems to be little doubt that reform has catalyzed a sig- 
nificant amount of new activity. This burst of initiative is particular!) prominent in 
schools where local school councils have hired new energetic and committed princi- 
pals. Yet a significant number of very poor schools (perhaps 10 to 20 percent of 
the system) remain relatively untouched by school reform. These institutions are 
isolated irom external educational institutions, who could provide the needed assis- 
tance to promote meaningful educational improvements. 

As we move away from governance and restructuring efforts toward human re- 
source issues, however, the picture becomes more problematic. Principals report 
that although they and their teachers need sustained staff development, current re- 
sources are inadequate to meet these needs. Principals also feel that the current 
processes for removing incompetent teachers are overly constrained. These human 
resource development issues merit careful consideration because they are inevitably 
at the heart of most efforts to improve classroom instruction and student learning. 
Perhaps most worrisome is the way the principals perceive their role. By all ac- 
counts, most principals exhibit 
Principals' Voices enormous energy and dedication. 

Despite working long hours, they 
are still unable to devote enough 
time to instructional leadership. 
Moreover, we wonder how long 
they can sustain such effort, given 
the constraints under which they 
work. This concern becomes espe- 
cially important when we look at 
the realities that principals face. 
They have received no salary in- 
creases in the last two years, and in 
a growing number of schools there 
are now teachers who are making 
more money than the principal. 
Principals are held personally accountable for improvement in student achieve- 
ment, but they lack critical resources and authority to advance such improvement. 
The time demands associated with school management and wo- king \/ith local con- 
stituencies have increased substantially, but little change has occurred in cumber- 
some bureaucratic procedures. In fact, the increased uncertainty about the conduct 
of routine business has probably made matters worse. Significant school improve- 
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I Despite the drawbacks and difficulties associated 
with the principal's role In Chicago, there are reasons 
for principals to persist, too. In their view, the most 
rewarding part of work is: 

"Watching children that I call the 'walking dead' 
come alive in my school and begin to learn." 

"Seeing teachers change, and growing involvement 
In solving major problems of low performance by stu- 
dents. The willingness to look at ourselves as part of 
the problem, our need to change." 

I "Children, children, children — they make my day." 
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ment seems highly unlikely without active leadership from principals. Thus, their 
generally positive accounts of school reform are tempered by their reports about 
the conflicts and constraints in their new role. 
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Endnotes 



1 . L^nless otherwise noted, the reports described here are based on responses from all 45'' 
principals who completed the survey. For those statistics based on subgroup comparisons, 
the tollowinj; sample sizes apply: 250 principals hired prior to school reform vs. 202 hired 
since reform (status unknown tor 400 elementary school principals vs. 5"* hii;h school 
principals. 

Although the t)verall response rate is \ery hii;h, we nevertheless undertook a ran^e ot 
analyses to explore possible non-response bias. We tound no significant differences between 
respondents and non-respondents in terms ot either basic demographic characteristics of 
schools or background characteristics ot principals. We conclude that the results presented 
here are representative ot the opinions, attitudes, and behaviors ot principals in the Chicago 
Public Schools. 

2. A technical appendix, available from the Consortium, provides a detailed description of all 
indicator clusters used in this rept)rt. 

3. As noted in the table, the data in this discussion are based on reports ot principals hired prior 
to 1989. Nevertheless, we believe these data are generally representative of all principals in 
the CPS. We have conducted extensive analyses ot other items pertaining to the 
implementation of U>cal school governance, examining possible differences between 
principals hired pre- and post- reform. In general, observed differences are small and mostly 
related to differences in the kinds of schools that retained vs. hired new principals. (See last 
section of the report.) There is little evidence in principals" responses to the survey of 
significant differences in the perceptions and attitudes of new principals as compared to 
their more senior colleagues. 

4. This report is built around a set of key concepts which provide a scaffold for our discussion on 
each of the four maior topics. A set of items was included in the survey to measure each of 
these concepts. We refer to these item sets as indicator clusters, hi general, indicator clusters 
ranged from 2 to L> items with a typical cluster having 4 or 5 items. We used a statistical 
technique called Rasch anal', -is to ensure that all of the items included in a cluster measure 
the same underlying -joncept and arrange in a meaningful order, from most likely to be 
endorsed to least likely to be endorsed. For some of the indicator clusters, which involve a 
relatively large number of items, only a subset are displayed in the report. A technical 
appendix, available from the Cionsortium, provides further details about all of the items 

used in each cluster and the psychometric properties of these clusters. 

In addition, in order to provide a summary description of principals* views about a 
particular indicator cluster, we (Kcasionally categorize the Rasch measures produced tor that 
indicator cluster. Loosely speaking, a "very positive" principal is likely to endorse most of 
the positively-worded items included in a cluster and disagree with most negatively-worded 
Items. A "pcisitive" principal endorses a maiority of the positively-worded items and 
disagrees with a maiority of the negatively worded ones. In contrast, -negative" reports tend 
to reiect the positively-wordtd items and endorse the negative ones. The precise decision rule 
used for making these classifications is based on the Rasch analysis. 

5. These and manv subsequent questions have five response categories, including "neutral." It is 
important to look at all the responses in the tables to get an accurate understanding of the 
results, 

6. A general caveat about this section is required. It is important to emphasi/e that all 
information contained here is based on principal reports. In prior research w ith items of this 
type, principals have tended to over-report the scope of restructuring activity actually 
occurring in their schools. Thus, the reports offered here are probably somewhat too 
positive as precise factual description and should be verified through obser\ations to 
determine rhe amount of actual restructuring. They are usetul nonetheless in indicating the 
relative amount of attention being devoted to various initiatives and should serve as 
reasonable indicators of the relative amount of etfort across schools. 
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7. The analyses reported in this section are based only on elementary schools. In general, the 
issues of restructuring are different in the high schools, requiring separate analyses for this 
subset of schools. There is an insufficient number of high schools in the data set for this 
purpoij. Plans for future analysis of high sch(H)i restructuring include qualitative field work 
wuhin select schools, 

S. The procedures for creating these classifications arc described in more detail in the report s 
technical appendix, available from the Consortium. 

9. For more information on these groups, see the technical appendix, available from the 
Consortium. 

10. — Predominantly African- American: 85% or more African- American students, 

— Predominantly Hispanic: 85% or more Hispanic students. 

— Predominantly minority: 85% or more African-American and Hir.panic students, 
but neither alone. 

— Racially mixed: 15-30% white students. 

— Integrated: 30"o or more white students. 
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